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balin’s Russian Overture, Dzershinsky’s operas And Quiet 
Flows the Don and Nadia Sveltoff, Shaporin’s On the Fields 
of Kulikov, Koval’s Emilian Pugatchov. Fewer works fol¬ 
low the exhortation to continue the bourgeois heritage. 
Kabalevsky’s opera Colas Breugnon after Romain Rolland’s 
novel, celebrates the French folk hero of the past but at¬ 
tempts of this kind are infrequent. Shostakovitch, who 
returned to grace with his Fifth Symphony, fulfilling all 
the requirements of “socialist realism”, nearly fell victim 
once more to the new line. He planned his “Sixth Sym¬ 
phony” as a choral work to words of Lenin. The popular 
front line, stressing the bourgeois heritage and departing 
from the revolutionary phraseology, forced him again to 
shelve his original plans and the Sixth Symphony was 
performed without words or program. Nevertheless, first 
presented at the December festival of 1939, the peak of 
the nationalist orgy, it competed unsuccessfully with the 
nationalist works of Prokofieff, Koval and Shaporin. 

The war brings no changes. Nationalism is firmly 
established and it is only natural that parallels with the 
past Russian invasions are drawn. Kabalevsky writes an 
opera, Near Moscow, dealing with the siege of that city, 
and Shostakovitch completes his now famous Seventh Sym- 
phony on the invasion and his Eighth on victory and post¬ 
war Russia. If absolute music is written, Russian or far 
Eastern themes are the exclusive material and quite a few 
works have risen to fame in the past year on the strength 
of their mere nationalistic content, as the piano concerti by 
Katchaturian and Kabalevsky. 

The popular front policy, nationalism and war have not 
brought any changes as far as the musical treatment itself 
is concerned. The question of style was, once and for 
all, decided in 1936 with Stalin’s proclamation of socialist 
realism as the only art worthy of the Soviet citizen. There 
has been a much stronger leaning toward cloying roman¬ 
ticism, an over-simplification of the melodic line, a greater 
tendency toward the medley construction with almost com¬ 
plete neglect of the development of themes and a more 
carefully guarded avoidance of dissonances. But these are 
only logical responses to the demand of realism. Pro¬ 
kofieff recently stated: “Bach uses dissonance as good salt 
for his music. Others applied pepper, seasoned the dishes 
more highly until all healthy appetites were sick and until 
the music was nothing but pepper. I think society has 
had enough of that. We want a simpler and more melodic 
style for music, a simpler, less emotional state . . . Counter¬ 
point can only go a certain distance.” This is a thrust at 
Schoenberg and the other protagonists of the Western music 
revolution. There are also rebukes for the past attempts 
in Russia at radical music. Shostakovitch says: “We regard 
Scriabine as our bitterest musical enemy because Scria- 
bine’s music tends to an unhealthy eroticism, also to 
mysticism and passivity, and escapes from the realities 
of life . . . Music is a vital weapon to the struggle.” 

However, Shostakovitch remains the most radical of all 
the Soviet composers. This explains his tremendous suc¬ 
cess abroad and his comparatively small acclaim in Russia.* 

* Though Shostakovitch won the Stalin prize of one hundred thou¬ 
sand rubles for his “Piano Quintet”, quite a sum for a “socialist 
society” intending economic equality for all, he was never very suc¬ 
cessful with the Russian pubJic. The prize was much more a reward 
for his compliance with the government regulations of style than a 
general recognition of his talent. 


The West was never naive enough, in spite of all the 
propaganda, to accept the primitivity of the Katchaturians. 
Russia, on the other hand, was not prepared to listen to 
anything going further than the simplest past. Thus we 
have two types of music, simplicity for the home consump¬ 
tion and sophistication for export purposes. The more 
radical music must remain within the limits dictated by the 
authorities. Starokadomsky’s “Orchestra Suite”, strongly 
influenced by Hindemith, but not very radical by Western 
standards, has never won any acclaim in Russia though 
it was performed successfully in Paris in 1937. 

Russian music is being used abroad for political pur¬ 
poses. Whether our music will succumb to the shallow¬ 
ness and the easy success of the present Russian style will 
largely depend upon the future political influence of the 
Soviet Union. With politicians of all shades jumping on 
the Russian bandwagon, it is not unexpected that musicians 
are following. As far as Russian music itself is concerned, 
no new development seems possible under oflBcial domina¬ 
tion. When the patron commissioning the work prescribes 
the style, the work will reveal the ignorance of Maecenas. 
The salvation of Russian music is inseparable from the 
freedom of the Russian people. 


Koestler: A Note on Confusion 


M R- KOESTLER writes so well, with such sensitivity 
to the evil reality and so much sympathy for the 
good things in life, that any serious criticism tends to 
take on the color of sectarian dogmatism. Though probably 
not an intentional part of his strategy, it is nonetheless 
effective. When he says that “we are fighting a total lie 
in the name of a half-truth,” one can feel the truth of the 
metaphor. (Presumably his experience in broadcasting 
for the BBC gives him that air of inner certainty). And 
to object to such an obviously apt turn of speech is to 
risk appearing a boor, like the naive logical positivist 
who rips into the poem demanding logical and literal 
coherence, and ends up stating that Shakespeare doesn’t 
make sense. If, as some think, Koestler is writing poetry, 
then the discussion ends right there. But usually those 
who praise Koestler’s poetry somehow or other end up 
praising his philosophy or his politics, or some other 
prosy aspect of his writings. With sufficient reason, I 
think. For Koestler is writing philosophy and politics too 
—bad philosophy and questionable politics. 

Through all of his writings runs a philosophic theme, 
old and rather disreputable, which sees in science the de¬ 
gradation of the human quality, lays the blame for current 
horrors at the door of the prevailing spirit of rationality, 
and looks for rescue to an inner light of the spirit. This 
line has been heavily overworked by Catholics, neo- 
humanists, and heterodox mystics, yet the leftist twist fresh¬ 
ens it a hit: 

“I believe that the day is not far when the present in¬ 
terregnum will end, and a new ‘horizontal’ ferment will 
arise—not a new party or sect but an irresistible global 
mood, a spiritual springtide like early Christianity or the 
Renaissance. It will probably mark the end of our his¬ 
torical era, the period which began with Galileo, Newton 
and Columbus, the period of hmnan adolescence, the age 
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of scientific foimulations and quantitative measurements, 
of utility values, of the ascendency of reason over spirit.” 

Darkness At Noon is a biilliant analysis of the workings 
of Stalinist “logic” with its axiom of infallibility, its half- 
baked “expeiimentalism”, and its cults of posterity and 
History. But it goes further and points the accusing finger 
at science, logic, and rationality itself. These latter are 
accused of fostering a “vivisection morality” which is 
stubbornly quantitative, blind to the mixed qualities of 
life, and which pursues its goals ruthlessly in accordance 
with the inevitable-ness of a Euclidean demonstration. “In 
old days, temptation was of carnal nature. Now it takes 
the form of pure reason.” Countered to this is the “gram¬ 
matical fiction”, more generally known as Conscience, 
which is instinctively Christian and humane, the true elici- 
tor of ethical values, the protagonist of decency against 
the indifferent syllogism, and which is now being suffocated 
under the burden of science that humanity has assumed. 

In Arrival and Departure the point is made even more 
sharply. The hero-revolutionist, an exile in Neutralia, is 
subjected to psychoanalysis wherein it is revealed that his 
rebellious spirit is merely a compensatory expression of 
guilt feeling, traceable to childhood events. His search for 
Justice is a neurotic symptom; his trials and suffering a 
sought-for martyrdom. Tlie ethical content of action is 
always fictitious, values are “a matter of glands, nerves, 
patterns of reaction conditioned by heredity and early ex- 
pierences.” Cured, he is urged by his psychoanalyst to 
make the “rational” choice, flee to America, busy himself 
with personal affairs and adjustment to his environment. 
But, at the very last moment, his “inner core” rebels, and 
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he enlists in the British Army to the tune of: “If one ac¬ 
cepted a faith, one should not ask because of what—^the 
‘because of’ should be taken for granted beyond question¬ 
ing. He who says ‘because of’ will he open to disillusion.” 

While there is urgent need for a discussion of ultimate 
values and their relation to specific choices, Koestler’s ex¬ 
cursion into the unconscious is obviously a pretty silly 
affair. The logical errors are grossly evident, the prime 
one being a confusion of causal sequences: psychoanalysis, 
neurology, sociology, etc., constitute different frames of 
reference and no one frame can completely explain the 
others. The field of moral activity may be confined to 
stricter limits than some others, but it does possess an 
ascertainable autonomy. If one’s “inner core” can escape 
the cycle of frustration-compensation, why can’t the same 
be true of one’s reason? And how explain the innumer¬ 
able divergencies of belief if they are all determined by 
so common a source as the human psyche? And if the 
totalitarians are the end-product of scientific thought, as 
they are in this perverted system, just how did they attain 
exemption from the Freudian scheme? But the main ob¬ 
jection lies in the field of politics, not logic. Reliance 
upon self-evident convictions encourages a fanaticism of 
bloody principles, makes of social affairs a laboratory for 
the resolution of metaphysical conflicts, and cultivates that 
sense of infallibility which makes possible a Moscow trial. 
Spiritual revivalism should always be with us, but when 
it is allowed to dictate programs of action the tumbrils can 
he heard in the distance. 

It is quite disappointing, after all this philosophising, 
to observe its political issue: a resigned support of the 
United Nations in the present conflict. Formulated with 
the tact and delicacy becoming a pessimistic and disil¬ 
lusioned radical, it spares us the usual verbiage and hol¬ 
low battle-cries. But from one who has called for a “fra¬ 
ternity of pessimists” to build “oases” in this bloody in¬ 
terregnum, we expect a more spirited proposition. Or, per¬ 
haps, since one man’s oasis is another’s desert, there is a 
more basic divergence of opinion than is at present appar¬ 
ent. In any case, it is certainly a shame that an appeal 
to one’s innermost feelings should produce such an un¬ 
prepossessing vision. 

IRVING KRISTOL 


“The Only Really Moral People.. 

S tudents of political pathology would do well to put 
aside the Daily Worker for a few minutes and read a re¬ 
markable document which appears in the February issue 
of Fourth International, organ of the Socialist Workers 
Party. “How the Trotskyists Went to Jail”, by Joseph 
Hansen, explains many things about the American Trot¬ 
skyist movement. Offhand, I can not recall having read 
anything, even in the Stalinist press, which was quite so 
nauseous a mixture of sentimentality, smugness and leader- 
worship. 

Hansen writes with all the restraint of a sob sister re¬ 
porting the Lonergan case for the Daily Mirror. He doesn’t 
fall into bathos, he positively seeks it out. Under his treat¬ 
ment, his party’s leader, James P. Cannon, takes on all 
the corny dignity of Warner Baxter playing Abraham Lin¬ 
coln. Nothing escapes this Bolshevflc Boswell. Cannon’s 
watch—“a present from Local New York”. His cigar— 






















